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ably cited, for example, con' template, peremp'- 
tory, visor (i as in like), squirrel (i like u in 
but), squalor (a as in far). 

The only section of the work open as a whole to 
adverse criticism is the list of French proper names 
which the student of French would certainly find 
much more helpful if it contained a greater pro- 
portion of names famous in French history and 
letters, such as Mme de Sevigng, Colbert, Victor 
Hugo, rather than Classic names almost identical 
in French and English, or those of such foreigners 
as Scaliger and Sforza. The omission of the names 
of so many great Frenchmen is not only a serious 
defect in the dictionary, but a distinct loss to the 
student world, for the writer knows of no good, 
concise list of French proper names, with pronun- 
ciation, and surely no names are more often mis- 
pronounced by the average American college-man. 

With the foregoing exception, the Uniform In- 
ternational may be called a perfect dictionary for 
school and college use and the reviewer may say that 
he has already had the pleasure of recommending 
it to his own classes. 

Mtjbray P. Brush. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



Etude sur la langue de Frere Angier suivie d'un 
glomaire de ses pobmes, par Mildred K. Pope, 
docteur de 1' University de Paris. 

The work of Frere Angier consists of a trans- 
lation of the Dialogues and a Life of Gregory the 
Great. Paul Meyer published in the Romania 
(Vol. xn, pp. 145-208) a study of the Life. I 
myself published a study of the Dialogues and the 
original parts of the work, which consist of the 
introductions to the four books of the translation. 
Miss Pope, by a comparative study of the language 
of the Dialogues and the Life, has endeavored to 
determine the native country of Frere Angier. 
The following are in brief her conclusions : 

(1) The orthography is a blending of the 
Anglo-Norman and Continental. 

(2) The versification of the Dialogues is almost 
as correct as that of purely French authors of the 
time, while in the Life, dated two years later, the 
usual incorrectness of Anglo-Norman authors com- 
mences to appear. 

(3) The vocabulary contains words which show 
the relations of Frere Angler's language with the 
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dialects of the "West of France and the French of 
England. 

(4) The study of the phonology, morphology, 
versification and vocabulary shows that the two 
dialects which have contributed to form Frere 
Angier's language are : the dialect of the West of 
France, which is the basis, and the Anglo-Nor- 
man, which is only an adventitious element added 
later. 

(5) The fact that the language of Frere Angier 
combines the linguistic characteristics of Bretagne 
and Touraine seems to indicate Anjou as his native 
country. 

Miss Pope says that the deformation of the 
Poitevin in affar and seignar must be ascribed to 
a writer who lived near enough to Poitou to have 
some knowledge of the language. The isolated 
occurrence of affar and seignar (for the sake of 
the rime) is probably a reminiscence of the Pro- 
vencal of which he may have had some knowledge 
through literary sources. It is possible that Frere 
Angier derived a large part of the extremely 
variegated language through literary channels, or 
from the society which he frequented in England. 
The Continental characteristics of Frere Angier's 
language are beyond question. But the artificiality 
of the language, amply attested by elements from 
so many different dialects, renders difficult the 
determination of his native country with any degree 
of certainty. The evidence does not seem sufficient 
to justify the conclusion that he was born in France. 

In matter of detail, there is nothing of import- 
ance to add. 



Timothy Clokan. 



University of Madrid. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Notes on Sidney's Defense of Poesy. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — It has long been recognized that in the 
Defense of Poesy Sidney drew rather liberally upon 
Scaliger's Poetics. The following cases of slight 
indebtedness, however, seem thus far to have es- 
caped notice. In evidence that history borrows 



from poetry, Sidney says : ' So Herodotus entit- 
uled his history by the name of the nine Muses ; 
and both he and all the rest that followed him 
either stole or usurped of poetry their passionate 
describing of passions, the many particularities of 
battles which no man could affirm, or, if that be 
denied me, long orations put in the mouths of 
great kings and captains, which it is certain they 
never pronounced ' (Defense, ed. Cook, 4. 8-15). 
With this passage compare the following : ' Nam 
quemadmodum Tragici rem ipsam denarrant 
veram : personis actiones, ac dicta accommodant : 
sic Livius & Thucydides interserunt condones, 
quae nunquam ab iis quibus sunt attribute, cog- 
nitse fuerunt' (Scaliger, Poetices Libri Septem 1. 
2) ; that is : * For as the tragic poets base their 
plays upon true events, but adapt the actions and 
speeches to the characters, so Livy and Thucy- 
dides insert orations which were never recognized 
by those to whom they were attributed. ' 

Again, in maintaining that the morals taught 
by Plato were by no means superior to those 
inculcated by the poets, Sidney writes : ' But who 
should do thus, I confess, should requite the ob- 
jections made against poets with like cavillations 
against philosophers ; as likewise one should do 
that should bid one read Phmdrus or Symposium 
in Plato, or the Discourse of Love in Plutarch, 
and see whether any poet do authorize abominable 
filthiness, as they do' (41. 26-32). In like vein, 
Scaliger says : 'Respiciat ipse (Plato) sese quot 
ineptas, quot spurcas fabellas inserat : quas Grae- 
canicum scelus olentes sententias identidem incul- 
cet. Certe Symposium & Phaedrum, atque alia 
monstra operaepretium fuerit nunquam legisse' 
(1. 2) ; that is : 'Plato should remark how many 
impertinent and low stories he himself employs ; 
what filthy thoughts this Greek rogue often forces 
upon us. Surely the Symposium, the Phcedrus, 
and other such monstrous productions are not 
worth reading.' See Yale Studies in English 26. 
15, 17. 

We may further observe that Sidney follows 
Scaliger in giving the epic the supreme place in 
poetry. Thus Sidney writes : ' But if anything 
be already said in the defense of sweet poetry, 
all concurreth to the maintaining the heroical, 
which is not only a kind, but the best and most 
accomplished kind of poetry' (30. 25-28). With 



